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"CHRISTMAS in the SLUMS of EAST CENTRAL LONDON 


HIS is an appeal to all who can help in any way to make this 

Christmas a really happy one for the poorest of the poor to whose 
spiritual and material needs the Field Lane Institution is ministering, 
and has ministered for 96 years. The Committee are earnestly 
hoping it may be possible for them to carry out their usual pro- 
gramme again this Winter, to provide:— 








1. Hot Nourishing Meals for under- | 3. Parcels of Groceries, Clothing and 
fed boys and girls. Toys for poverty-stricken families. 


2. Roast Beef and Plum Pudding 4. Tons of Coal for fireless grates. 
Dinners for from 600 to 800 | 5. Treats for crowds of slum and 
destitute men and women, to be back-street children. 
served in the Institution on Christ- Also to carry on a regular Gospel 
mas Day. ministry. 


Donations will be gratefully received and acknowledged by WILLIAM WILKES, Secretary, 


FIELD LANE INSTITUTION 


Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1 


(FOUNDED 1841) Clothing and Boots Always Welcome 
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Memorabilia. 
E have received vol. xxxvi. of the Publica- 
tions of the Thoresby Society. This con- 
sists of the Aberford Parish Registers for the 
years 1540-1812. Mr. G. D. Lumb, F.S.A., 
who has transcribed and edited them, tells 
us that they were copied out about thirty 
years ago. They are contained in three books 
covering respectively the years 1540-1691, 
1691-1775, 1776-1813. Aberford lies on the 
Great North Road 6 miles from Tadcaster, 
easy of access to strangers, who are often here 
inevidence. Its inhabitants were largely busy 
with flax-dressing, wool-combing and _ pin- 
making. The index of occupations reveals 
little that is unusual; it includes, however, a 
swansdown-maker—a man named Priestley 
who seems to have been there in 1807; and a 
scuttle-maker who occurs in the 1770’s. In 
the first two books, and in the third for two 
years, the baptisms are entered with only the 
name of the child’s father; from July 13, 
1778, onwards, the mother’s name is entered 
likewise. In 1540 and 1545 the Marriage 
register has ‘‘ Nullae Nuptiae’’; and 1555 
appears to be simply blank; 1584-1587 have 
again ‘‘ Nullae nuptiae,’? with 1588-1590 
blank. For many years only one marriage is 
recorded, There are a few Commonwealth 
marriages. The year 1551 (‘‘in a_ plague 
time ’’) witnessed many burials; on the other 
hand, there were no burials for the years 
1555 and 1556. No baptisms were regis- 
tered in 1555. Here and there curious 
Christian names occur, the woman’s name 
Effam or Elfam, for example, and the man’s 
names Richary or Richory and Partibelli. 
There is a good sprinkling of interesting sur- 
names. In the year 1609 the plague carried 
off four persons from one house, but ‘‘ Besides 
these there died not any moe in the said 








Towne.”’ A great number of still-born infants 
appear in the burial register. The addition 
‘“in woollen’’ begins to be made in Sep- 
tember, 1678. After ‘‘ Anno Domi 1680 ’’ we 
have the note: ‘‘ All the entries to the end 
of this Book are expressed to be buried in 
woollen.’’ Occupations begin to be recorded 
in the registers of baptism and burial in 1732. 
The several parsons who kept the registers 
have not at Aberford apparently indulged 
themselves in those little spurts of petulance 
or flights of fancy or desire to record matters 
that interested them which enliven the records 
of many parishes. 
OVERS of Marlowe, lovers of the out-of- 
the-way, lovers, again, of testamentary 
depositions and the insight they afford into 
the character of the times and the persons 
concerned, will like to hear of Mr. E. Vine 
Hall’s new piece of work, ‘ Marlowe’s Death 
at Deptford.’ This sets out for us the wills 
of nine out of the sixteen jurors who sat 
at the inquest on the body of Marlowe, under 
the coroner William Danby, on 1 June, 1593. 
Two of the jurors, Wolston Randall and Wil- 
liam Currey, are described as gentlemen, of 
East Greenwich and Deptford Strand res- 
pectively; three were yeomen; one each a 
carpenter, joiner, husbandman and_ baker. 
The baker, George Halfpeny of Limehouse, 
seems to have been a prosperous person, for 
he bequeathed to his eldest son a sum of £250 
with much household stuff, and the like sum, 
with similar household furniture, to a second 
son, and to divers other persons fairly sub- 
stantial sums of money. A discussion of the 
identity of Eleanor Bull and her inn (where 
the brawl took place) leads us, indeed, to no 
prospect of conclusion on that topic, but 
brings in some names which start interesting 
conjectures or prove to have belonged to tes- 
tators who made wills worth quoting. One 
suggestion is that the ale-brewers, Robert and 
Richard Stowte, gave their name to _ the 
special brew still called ‘‘ stout ’’—‘‘ a cant 
name for strong beer,’’? Johnson calls this. 
Neither the Oxford Dictionary nor Skeat 
allows this derivation; still, it is worth 
noticing that the first quotation for the word 
in the Oxford Dictionary is dated 1677. 


O. 44 of Vol. xv. of the Bulletin of the 
Institute of Historical Research has a 
paper by Mr. E. S. de Beer on the Earliest 
Fellows of the Royal Society. The bulk of 
this consists of two lists. The first gives the 
names of the president, second council and 
original Fellows of the Royal Society, with 
dates of proposal, election and admission, and 
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other short particulars. The interesting point 
here is the inclusion of the dates at which 
the several members had joined the Philo- 
sophical Society, a group of men interested 
in science, first formed c. 1645, and, after 
many years of an informal sort of existence, 
definitely organised in 1660. Nearly all these 
men went on to the Royal Society, and the 
dates of their joining the earlier one—useful 
to know—had not before been brought together, 
Some of the original Fellows remain even yet 
unidentified. As Mr. de Beer reminds us, a 
fellowship of the Society was not then an 
honour conferred, but rather the expression 
of an individual’s liking for science. If the 
liking faded so nearly away or was so effec- 
tively obstructed by other interests that the 
member neglected to pay his dues, he was 
expelled, and in this first list occurs a fairly 
large number of expulsions. Lord Annesley, 
admitted 1662, was expelled in 1682; John 
Brooke,. admitted 1662, was expelled in 1685; 
David Bruce was expelled in 1675; Thomas 
Coxe in 1685; Sir John Denham in 1666, as 
also John Dryden; Sir Francis Fane in 1682; 
the Earl of Crawford and Lindsay in 1682 
(he had been dead since 1678, and this ano- 
maly remains unexplained); Lord Lucas in 
1666, and Dr. Christopher Merret in 1666. 
Other expulsions are those of Sir Thomas 
Nott (1675); Sir Robert Paston (1682); Sir 
Peter Pett (1675); Dr. Charles Scarburgh 
(1666); Sir James Shaen (1685); Henry 
Slingsby (1675); Dr. George Smyth (1685) ; 
Sir Gilbert Talbot (1685); George Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham (1685) ; William Wynde 
(1685) and, in all probability, Edmund 
Waller. 

The second list gives the names of members 
of the Philosophical Society, apparent mem- 
bers and candidates for election who did not 
eventually become members of the second coun- 
cil or Original Fellows of the Royal Society. 
The best-known names here are William 
Coventry and Abraham Cowley. 


N the Oxford World’s Classics have appeared 
another reprint of White’s Selborne, 
‘* yevised, reset and illustrated ’’ (it had been 
published in this series in 1902 and again in 
1904) and Mr. Frank Swinnerton’s ‘ Noc- 
turne.’ This last is provided with a new 
introduction by the author, a pleasant piece 
of writing, which discovers something of him- 
self to the reader and adds some good touches 
to what the reader’s imagination makes of 
the story. Mr. Swinnerton admires the Vic- 
torian novel — Trollope, it would seem, 
especially, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes, 


MISPRINTS IN CHAPMAN’S HOMER, 
I. Tue Opyssery. 


THE 1616 folio of Chapman’s Homer had a 
table of ‘‘ Faults Escaped,” referring 
only to the Iliad, which left many errors stil] 
at large. Of these the most obvious have been 
corrected by modern editors, who have, how- 
ever, done nothing more venturous by way of 
emendation than to read visual for ‘ usual,” 
and Peleion (Achilles) for the absurd 
‘“* Plebeian,’’ both in the Odyssey. That last 
word suggests no very searching revision of 
text for the folio. The following begin with 
the Odyssey as being the more prolific in 
errors. Some of them suggest dictation, and 
that may affect either outer or inner ear. 
i, 572. By the mornes first light Ile call 
ye all before me, in a Court.—For “ light” 
read glance, to rhyme with ‘‘ elegance ’’ in the 
previous line. Cp. xviii, 462, ‘‘ til Aurora 
cheer’d us with her glances.’’ ‘‘ Light” 
seems to have survived from some altered ver- 
sion. The same sort of thing in II. xxiii, 249, 
ii. 47. Of any coming army; that he 
thus now.—Omit ‘‘ thus,”’ metri gratia. 








ii, 308. For still the Gods shall beare 
their ill expence.—Read goods; bona male 
absumentur. Cp. xvii. 283, and ‘ Hymn 


Herm.’ 905, where ‘‘ goods’’ has been cor- 
rected by editors to ‘‘ gods.’’ 

ili, 48. And the meates That for the feast 
serv’'d; round about them were Adherents 
dressing all their sacred cheare, Being rost 
and boyled meates.—Punctuate thus: And 
the meates, That for their feast serv’d, round 
about them were Adherents dressing, all their 
sacred cheare Being rost and boyled meates; 
circa autem socit conviviwm apparantes carnes 
assabant ; the first “ meates ’’ being object of 
‘* dressing.”’ 

iii. 210. And Tenedos we reacht; where, 
for times sake, We did divine rites to the 
Gods.—Read for homes sake, domum perventre 
cupientes. ‘* Times ’”’ has no sense. 

iii, 623. And by him yong men stood That 
spits fine-pointed held.—Read “‘ five-pointed,” 
meum@Borta verua quinque cuspidum. In IL. i. 
451, we have for reum@Boda “‘(in five ranks) 
spits,’’? the Latin version there giving verua 
quinque ordines habentia, one of the countless 
proofs of Chapman’s dependence on the Latin, 
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iv, 167. And that rich cabinet that Phylo 
brought; round, and with gold ribd.—Read 
rimm’d or brimm’d. Cp. 821, ‘‘ All the 
brims wrought up With finest gold.’’ 

iv. 230. One sole town Inhabited about him 
battered down.—Menelaus had planned to 
transport Ulysses from Ithaca to Argos, and 
settle him in a town cleared of its inhabitants 
for his use. ‘‘ Him’’ has no meaning; per- 
haps read being, una urbe evacuata earum 
quae circa habitabantur, 

iv, 411. Atrides, and his _ large-traine- 
wearing spouse, (The excellent of women) for 
the way, In a retir’d recess, together lay.— 
Read, forth the way, pux@ dépov ‘ Forth ”’ is 
again a preposition four lines later. Cp. 
Shakespeare, ‘ Lucrece,’ 1144, ‘‘ some dark 
deep desert, seated from the way.”’ 

iv. 423. Speake truth; some publicke? or 
onely thine?—Shepherd prints ‘‘ public 
cause,’ for metre and sense. Better, public 
good, as in ii, 49 

iv. 684. Afflicted by the reverend wife of 
Jove—Of Agamemnon’s homeward journey. 
But Homer says she kept him safe, servavit. 


Read assisted; or perhaps affected. Cp, II. 
viii. 318, Jove’s ‘‘ affected Hercules.’’ 
y. 35. Ulysses shall with his returne 


addresse His wooers wrongs.—Read redress, 
Kelvous arorurerat . 

v. 140. Roy Victorie.—In Il. ix. 252 Chap- 
man has Victory (as usual) feminine. Read 
coy; ep. xx. 158, ‘‘ coy Disdaine.’’ And yet 
Lyly, ‘ Midas,’ i. 1, having quoted regina 
pecunia renders it ‘‘ king coin.’’ 

v. 430. Notus gave it [the ship] passe To 
Eurus; Eurus, Zephire made it pursue The 
horrid Tennis.—The sense is ‘‘ Eurus made 
Zephyr pursue... ,’’ therefore destroy 
“it,” come from the previous line. 

v. 551. Should I swim to seeke a haven 
elsewhere, Or land, less way-beate.—Read Or 
land less wave-beate. Cp. Il, i. 32, ‘‘ sea- 
beate shore.’’ For the confusion of ‘‘ way ”’ 
and ‘wave’ cp. xiii, 287, and xv. 632. 

vi. 345 (note). He taught their youths 
modestie, by his aged judgment. As receiving 
the custome of maids then used to that enter- 
tainment of men.—Ulysses has _ refused 
ablution by Nausicaa’s maids. We want a 
comma after ‘‘ judgment,’’ and then not re- 
cetving, or perhaps recusing. Spondanus’ 
note has cur hoc recusat Ulysses ? 

vii, 235. When this had added to the well- 
inelin’d And sacred order of Alcinous’ minde. 
—“When Alcinous had heard this’’ is the 
sense. Read adit. ‘N.E.D.’ gives only the 
special mining sense for this date, but Chap- 








man might easily have anticipated the later 
general use, 

vii, 290. The long note twice has “ Anti- 
nous ”’ by a slip for Alcinous, followed by all 
editors. Rouse’s glossary even presents 
Antinous as King of Scheria! 

vii. 414. Wine (that makes the blood in 
humanes grow).—The note runs ‘‘ aiOow olvos 
vinum ceglefaciendi vim habens.’’ Read glow. 

viii, 373. The choise yong men , . . beate 
the aire so thinne, they made it shine.—Of 
the Phaeacian dancers. The note runs ‘Ayre 
rarefied turns first,’’ which is nonsense. Read 
turns fire. Cp. Hymn. Herm, 637, ‘“‘ With 
his hands the air he rarefied . . , till bright 
gleams did shine.’’ ‘ Rev. Bussy,’ IT. ii. 16. 

viii, 398. All his craft bespent about the 
bed, he faind as if he went To well-built Les- 
bon.—The word ‘‘ bespent ’’ seems unknown. 
Read besprent, scattered, strewn about ; ‘‘ his 
craft’’ is the invisible net made to catch 
Venus and Mars. Chapman used “‘ besprent ”’ 
in the 1609 version of II. i. 

viii. 565. Which with affects so free, In 
my reclaime, thou has bestow’d on me.— 
“Which ”’ is the sword given to Ulysses by 
Kuryalus as a peace-offering. The sense is 
‘* appeasing me,”’ concilians verbis. If “‘ re- 
claim ’? can mean ‘‘ appeasement,’’ well and 
good. If not, the Spenserian sense ‘ recan- 
tation ’’ would require thy for ‘‘ my.”’ 

viii. 728. Wraps him in her armes, Weeps, 
shriekes, and powres her health into his 
armes.—Read charmes in the first line? 

viii. 768. There’s no man living, walkes 
without a name; Noble nor base; but had 
one from his birth, Imposde as fit, as to be 
borne.—The sense is ‘‘ ’tis as natural to have 
a name as to be born,’’ therefore no comma 
after ‘‘ fit,’’ and ‘“ borne’’ in modern dress 
is ‘‘ born.” 

ix. 500. As thou demandst, Ile tell thee 
my name; do thou. . .—Omit ‘‘ thee,” metri 
gratia, 

ix, 697. That . .. the great command, 
That Neptune hath at sea, I may convert To 
the deduction, where abides thy heart, With 
my sollicitings.—The sense being ‘‘ that I may 
induce Neptune to escort you home where you 
wish,’”’ read thy deduction. ‘‘ Where ”’ is not 
‘in which,’’ but ‘‘ to the place where.”’ 

x. 50. What grace, and grave price, is by 
all men given To our Commander? What- 
soever coast Or towne, he comes to, how much 
he engrost Of faire and precious prey, and 
brought from Troy ?—The first ‘‘ ? ’’ should be 
after ‘‘comes to’’; it would be “!” in 
modern style. 

x, 365. Till at last I came Where, of the 
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maine-medcine-making Dame I saw the great 
house. — ‘‘ Maine’”’ is obviously a mis- 
print for manie, rodv@dppaxos, Circe’s epi- 
thet. Here Chapman deserts Spondanus 
(venefica) for Scapula (multis medicamentis 
utens). In Il, xvi, 23, doctors are ‘‘ much- 
medicine-knowing men,’’ scientes multa phar- 
maca medici. 

x. 485. Circe (observing, that I put no 
hand To any banquet, having countermand 
From weightier cares; the light cates could 
excuse.—Read cares then [than] light; the 
conceit is pure Chapman. Cp. Il. iii. 436, 
Griefs of a greater kind Wound me than such 
as can admit such kind delights, so soone— 
where Homer has only éya 8'dye’ dxpira Oupo. 

x, 562. I for this thought with my sword 
. - . to gash upon the ground his mangled 
body.—Read dash, dejicere. 

x. 649. And in secret rites to Tiresias vow 
A cole-blacke ram.—Accent and Greek 
( amavevdev) show that secrete, separate, is the 
true reading. The Latin gives secrete, separ- 
ately. 

xi. 4. We lancht and set Our Mast up, put 
forth saile; and in did get Our late-got Cat- 
tell. Up our sailes, we went.—Read up our- 
selves, intro et ipsi conscendimus. 

xi. 441. Dia... where (in her Phane By 
Bacchus witnest) was the fatall wane Of her 
prime glorie.—Diana slew her at Dia, on 
Bacchus’ evidence.—( paprupino. ), Read 
Bacchus’ witness, 

xi. 458. Do not then With careless haste 
dismisse him: nor the maine Of his dispatch, 
to one so needie, maime.—F or ‘‘ maine ’”’ read 
meane, i.e., means; neque dona sic egenti 
decidite, 

xi, 684. In our fights, the prease Of great 
or common he would never sease; But farre 
before fight ever.—Editors give ‘‘ cease,’’ in 
which I see no sense. We want ‘‘ he never 
stayed in the ranks but ran out to fight,”’ 
which is given by seize; cp. “ take cover.” 

xii. 88. Charge all your men before, to 
sleight your charge, And rest so farre, from 
fearing to enlarge, That much more sure they 
bind you.—No wonder this beat the composi- 
tor. Point it thus: ‘‘ And rest so farre from, 
fearing, to enlarge,’’ and the sense is g 
Cp. Jonson, ‘‘ And Sculpture, that can keep 
thee from to die,’’ probably from Spenser. 

xii, 164. Thrice a day her pits She drink- 
ing all dry; and thrice a day againe, All, up 
she belches.—‘‘ She ’’ is Charybdis. ‘‘ Drink- 
ing ’’ suits neither metre nor syntax. It must 
be drinks, but how gone wrong? 

xii. 183. Nor lives there any virtue that 
can flie The vicious outrage of their cruelty.— 





The cruelty is Scylla’s, and ‘‘ their ’’ should 
be her. Op. xviii. 461. Chapman follows the 
incorrect Latin version, neque ulla est virtus 
effugere quae possit ab illa, 

xii. 590. Set in my ship, mine ear reacht, 
where we rod, The bellowing of oxen.—‘‘Rod” 
is for rowed, and is written to match the 
rhyme-word ‘‘ God.’’ Cp, Il. x. 283 

xii. 415. Thou therefore still wet 
wast us in the deep ; Nor let us land to eate.— 
““Wet”’ is a misprint or another form of 
“wut, woot, willt,’’ as in ‘ Hamlet.’ 

xii, 566. And when the seventh day, Jove 
reduc’t the wind That all the month rag’d; 
and so in did bind Our ship, and us; was 
turnd and calm’d.—Which is nonsense; but 
point it thus: ‘‘ And when the seventh day 
Jove reduc’t, the wind, That all the month 
rag’d and so in did bind Our ship and us, 
was turnd and calm’d.”’ 

xii. 578. Our cattel downe, Rusht to the 
Pump.— 6mha re mavra els dvtdov Karéyuvto 
‘Cattell’’ is a manifest error for tackle. 
The t, k confusion may be due to dictation. 

xii. 633. The tenth Night In th’ Ile 
Ogygia, where about the bright And right re- 
nown’d Calypso, I was cast.—Ubi Calypso 


habitabat. ‘‘ About’’ must be meant for 
abode, 
xiii. 103. And ever may, all living bless- 


ings spring: Your joy in Children, Subjects, 
and your King.—To get the sense ‘‘ may you 
rejoice in children, etc.,’’ destroy the stop 
after ‘‘ spring,’’ which often means “ pro- 
duce’? in Chapman. . 

iii, 287. The perpetual waves; The Rockes, 
that did more high their foreheads raise. 
For ‘“ waves ’’ read ways, adrpamcrot dinvexées. 
This also mends the rhyme. For the con- 
fusion cp. v. 551, xv. 632. 

xiii. 596. Thy Sonne, and wife Penelope.— 
Read wise, éyéppov. 

xiii. 632. His bright eies blear’d; his brow 
curles white and thin.—Read brown, as in 
1. 588 with the same Greek. 

xv. 188. He stood before the Gods; and 
thus he spake.—Stabat ante equos. ‘‘ Gods” 
seems to have come from the previous line, 
Read horse, often plural in Chapman. 

xv. 509. Doth vast Destruction lay Her 
hand upon the wide-way’d Seat of men! 
Where dwelt thy Sire, and reverend Mother 
then?—Read a comma for the first “ ?” 
There is only one question. 

xv. 603. She gat her home, and theere 
made stay A whole yeare with us.—The sense 
requires they for ‘‘ there.” 

xv. 632. All went along the moist waves.— 
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Humidas vias. Read ways as in II. i. 308. 
Op. v. 551, xiii. 287, 

xvi. 577. ’Tis unjust to do Slaughter for 
slaughter ; or pay woe for wo: Mischiefe for 
kindnesse; Death for life sought then, Is an 
injustice to be loath’d of men.—The sense 
would be clearer if the first three stops were 
comma, period, comma. 

xvii. 283. Ill leades ill; good evermore 
doth traine With like, his like.—For ‘‘ good ”’ 
read God, Oeds . For the confusion cp, ii. 


xvii. 342. But he out-went them, and tooke 
straight upon The Pallace royall, which he 
enter’d straight.—Read right upon, as in 
|, 440, ‘‘ upbearing right upon the glorious 
wovers,”” 

xvii, 630. But for his harmefull belly this 
man smites.—But Antinous’ assault was due 
to Ulysses’ belly, not his own. Read for this. 

xvii. 648. The gods . (being always 
shapeful) glide through townes and towres.— 
Read ‘‘ all ways,’’ as in Il. ii. 4. The Latin 
has omnifarii, 

xviii, 283. Cytherea. when her order’d 
places Conduct the Bevy of the dancing 
Graces.—Paces would make better sense. 


xviii. 442. Casket.—Read carknet, monile, 
Op, Il. xviii. 357. 
xviii. 461. Ile serve to feed these lamps ; 


shold these Lords dances last till 
cheer’d us with their glances.—Read her 
glances. Cp. xii. 183. 

xviii. 480. Feare can get no state in your 
wine-hardy stomacke. Or, ’tis like To prove 
your native garbe.—The sense being, ‘‘ you are 
either pot valiant or naturally brazen,’’ read 
acomma after ‘‘ stomacke.’’ 

xviii. 503. Eurymachus, provokt him first, 
and made His fellow laugh.—‘‘ Fellow ”’ has 
no sense, and represents érdpoo. , therefore 
read fellows. Final s is always going wrong. 

xix, 58. For though the wals, and goodly 
wind-beames here, All all these Pillars, that 
their heads, so rere, And all of Firre; they 
seeme yet, all of Fire.—The second and third 
lines have gone wrong at the start. Read 
And all these... Are all of... 

xix, 223. He is now... one that can 
Himselfe give order to his household fare; 
and Jove, give equal glory, to his share.— 
tore Ze’s kiddos drafter. Read gives. 

xix, 291. And as from off the Mountaines 
melts the snow, Which Zephyres breath con- 
ceald; but was made flow By hollow Eurus.— 
How Zephyr concealed the snow it brought 
does not appear. Zephyr is a cold stormy 
wind in Homer. Read congeal’d. 

xix. 433. Then with her [morn’s] first 


Aurora | 








light, Bathe and give almes.—Penelope bids 
her maids so to treat the disguised Ulysses, 
that he may have a good appetite for break- 
fast. A great lady directs her maids to tip 
an honoured if needy guest! The Greek says, 
‘“‘bathe and anoint him.’’ Several times 
Chapman joins baths and balms, the frag- 
rant oils used for the skin. Read give balms. 

xix. 581. Amphithea (his mother’s mother) 
to Applied her to his love; withall, to do In 
qrentienes welcomes.—Sense is obtained by 
reading with all to-do, all a granny’s bustle. 

xix, 629. To Ulysses, round His uncle 
drew.—Greek and sense require the plural, 
uncles. Final s is an erratic letter in the 
printing of those days; see above xviii. 503. 

xix, 691. More [water] brought (and he 
Supplied besides with sweetest Oyntments) 
she His seate drew neare the fire.—Was it 
Chapman or the printer who saved an identic 
rhyme by writing ‘‘ she ’’ when he is wanted ? 

xix. 912. Clad in the verdure of the yearly 
springs.—Recens stanti vere, i.e., novo. 
Read early. 

xx, 126. Or fair-chair’d Phoebe.—The c of 
chair’d’’ is indistinct and_ should 
be invisible; ¢vmAdxapos. 

xx, 214. He was given his seat Close to 
her side; and food, till he would eat. Wine 
till his wish was serv’d.—Read while he 
would eat, to get the right sense. The “ till ”’ 
has been ancticipated, 

xxi, 134. Thus shew’d his words doubt, yet 
his hopes enstild His strength the stretcher 
of Ulysses string.—Shepherd absurdly prints 
‘* instilled.”? The sense is ‘‘ his hopes named 
him strong enough to stretch.’’—enstyled. 

xxi, 226. They must rest pleasd to cease ; 
and now someone Of all their other faire- 
veyl’d Grecian dames.—Read cease, and wow, 
i.e., WOO ( pvdoOw ). Cp. ‘‘ Where his wife 
he wowd,”’ viii. 320, 

xxi. 235. What words (Liodes) passe thy 
speeches guard? That ’tis a work to beare? 
And set so hard, They set up my disdain.— 
What do you mean by saying it is so dreadful 
and hard a task? Make the first stop a 
comma, omit the second, and put the question 
mark after ‘‘hard.”’ 

xxi, 287. To their mone had sent the free 
light of the Cheerefull Sunne, Had not 
Ulysses ...—For ‘‘ sent ’’ read set, x’ ¢8upo- 
pévorcow €du dos neAtoo 

xxii. 300. Amphinomus is a slip for 
Amphimedon, as appears later. 

xxiv, 292. Thus gave he armes to them, 
and home he hied.—Read they hied. 

xxiv. 368. A bolle all silver, set With pots 
of flowers.—-. dvOeudevra floridam, adorned 
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Plots would be less 


G. G. Loans. 


with flowered work. 
extraordinary, 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT: A 
NEW LETTER OF 
HERMAN MELVILLE. 


N October, 1849, five years after his return 
from the South Seas, Melville again left 
home. He was now a father with a family 
to support. For this support he was depend- 
ing solely on earnings from his books, which, 
at that time, were not sufficient for the finan- 
cial demands being made upon him. So he 
decided to go to England, to make personal 
intercession with publishers, hoping 0 
increase his income from the other side of the 
Atlantic. He took with him the MS. of 
‘ White-Jacket ’ and offered it to Murray, 
who had issued ‘ Typee’ and ‘ Omoo,’ and to 
Colburn, Longman and Moxon, but all four 
were much vexed at the current state of inter- 
national copyright, and refused Melville. 
Finally Richard Bentley agreed to publish 
the new novel. A letter which Melville wrote 
at this time, when there was so much con- 
cern in publishing circles about dubious copy- 
right practices, is worth exhuming, since it 
reflects a mood brought about by his sojourn 
abroad. The extract from his letter, pointed 
out to me by Mr. George Kummer, appears 
under the caption, ‘‘ Light Touchings,’’ in 
Morris and Willis’s Home Journal, Jan. 12, 
1850, p. 2, cols. 2-3. Incidentally, it is not 
without interest to note that this periodical 
has survived through the years and is now pub- 
lished as Town and Country (New York). 
‘Light Touchings’ with its Melville excerpt 
is subjoined : 
Lieut TovucHInes 
International Copyright 
Our friend Herman Melville is one of the 
first and most signal realizers of the effect of 
the recent English repudiation of copyright. 
As our readers probably know, it has been a 
rule among publishers abroad that an agree- 
ment of prior publication between one of their 
number and an American author should be 
as valid as the legal copyright of an English 
author. To punish us for our wholesale thiev- 
ing of English books, they have broken up this 
protection by mutual consent, and now an 
American author can no more sell a book in 
England than Dickens can sell one here—justly 
enough! Melville went abroad about the time 
that this retaliation system came first into 
action—but knowing nothing of it, and relying 
on the proceeds of the English editions of his 
books for the means of prolonged travel. He 
writes us that he has abandoned his more ex- 


tended plans with this disappointment, and 








will return sooner than he expected—but there 
is one passage of his letter so characteristic 


that we cannot forbear giving it to the 
admirers of Typee and Omoo. He says :— 
5 very much doubt whether Gabriel 


enters the portals of Heaven without a fee 

to Peter the porter—so impossible is it to 

travel without money. Some people (999 in 

1,000) are very unaccountably shy about con. 

fessing to a want of money, as the reason 

why they do not do this or that; but, for my 

part, I think it such a capital clincher of a 

reason for not doing a thing, that I out with 

it, at once—for, who can gainsay it? And, 
what more satisfactory or unanswersable 
reason can a body give, I should like to 
know? Besides—though there are numbers 
of fine fellows, and hearts of blood, in the 
world, whom Providence hath blessed with 
purses furlongs in length—yet the class of 

wealthy people are, in the aggregate, such a 

mob of gilded dunces, that, not to be wealthy 

carries with it a certain distinction and 
nobility.” 

We can fancy Melville to be perfectly sincere 
in this submission to his lot, as purses are 
usually allotted in this world—for, if he has 
but enough to eat and wear, his genius will 
do more for him*‘in England than the largest 
fortune of New York would do, without it. 
A counting-house repute, and a counting-house 
education, with unlimited credit in Wall 
Street, would make a young man inadmissible 
in English society, even many degrees below 
where Melville would be received as an equal. 
A man of genius has comparatively no need of 
money. The best thing it buys—the thing it is 
most profusely spent for—is the distinction, 
which he has without it. Other people incur 
a debt—he confers a favour—by receiving 
hospitality. Poverty sits gracefully on him. 
With his fine senses, he enjoys ten times as 
much of everything he sees, hears, tastes, 
touches and loves. So, my dear Melville! you 
can very well afford to let the ‘‘ dunces” be 
rich, and we are very well assured that you 
wrote the disclaimer, above quoted, in willing 
abstract verity—however annoying may have 
been the temporary foregoings which gave rise 
to your moralizings. 

J. H. Brrss. 


TRANSLATIONS BY HOLCROFT. 
I, 


TRANSLATIONS FaLsELY ASCRIBED TO 
HOLcrort, 


[‘ his detailed and generally excellent ‘ Bib- 

liography of Thomas Holcroft’ (New 
York Public Library Press, 1922, pp. 44-60) 
Professor Elbridge Colby adds the following 
five translations to the large number beat 
ing Holcroft’s name on the _ title-page: 
‘Memoirs of the Life of Voltaire ’ (1784), 
‘Memoirs of Baron de Tott’ (1785), Claude 
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Savary’s ‘ Letters on Egypt’ (1786), Louis 
M. Chaudon’s ‘ Historical and _ Critical 
Memoirs of Voltaire’ (1786), and Louis 
Chenier’s ‘ Present State of the Empire of 
Morocco’ (1788). All of these ascriptions, 
with one exception, are based on flimsy evi- 
dence. First of all, Professor Colby was obvi- 
ously misled by this passage in Hazilitt’s 
‘Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft ’: 

His [Holcroft’s] chief attention, however, 
{while in Paris] was directed to the discovery 
of new publications, of several of which he 
proposed translations to Rivington, most of 
which he afterwards executed for another book- 
seller [Robinson]. Among these were the Tales 
of the Castle, by Madame de Genlis, Caroline 
of Lichtfield, The Amours of Peter the Long, 
Memoirs of de Tott, Savary’s Travels in 
Egypt, An Account of the Manners and Treat- 
ment of Animals, by D’Obsonville, etc. (Ed. 
Waller-Glover, ii, 107). 

With this non-committal passage in mind, 
Professor Colby apparently set about finding 
such translations and attributing them to 
Holcroft. But in this, as in other instances, 
Hazlitt is misleading. Impatient as he was 
to be done with the ‘ Memoirs,’ he evaded the 
problem of ascertaining definitely which of 
the titles enumerated were merely proposed 
and which were actually translated. More- 
over, Professor Colby was misled into ascrib- 
ing these translations to MHolcroft by the 
assumption that Holcroft arbitrarily resorted 
to anonymity. Finally, preoccupation with 
bibliographical problems seems to have pre- 
vented Colby from applying the test of style, 
thought, and method of translating. 

The translation of the ‘ Memoirs of Baron 
de Tott’ is attributed to Holcroft on the 
strength of the passage cited from Hazlitt 
and because Holcroft had the original French 
edition in his library (‘ Bibl.,’ p. 51). But 
the English version of the French ‘ Memoirs 
of de Tott’ is anonymous, despite the fact 
that in 1785 Holcroft had no motive what- 
soever for concealing his identity. Indeed, 
his struggle to gain literary prominence is far 
too striking a feature of this period of his life 
to permit us to believe that he would have 
published even a translation anonymously. 
Besides, no less than seven translations made 
during this period, have his name on the title- 
page. The preface to ‘de Tott’ is short, 
impersonal, and contains none of the charac- 
teristic ideas of Holcroft’s acknowledged trans- 
lator’s prefaces. Moreover, the sentences are 
short, unvaried in construction, and the Eng- 
lish is literal and wooden rather than free 
and readable like that of Holcroft’s known 
works. Yet the style of Holcroft’s acknow- 


ledged translation is varied, abounding in 
explanatory phrases, in constructions punctu- 
ated on the average by seven commas to the 
sentence. In ‘de Tott,’ however, the sen- 
tences contain on the average only two or three 
commas. In this work, moreover, all nouns 
are capitalised, though Holcroft nowhere fol- 
lows this practice in writings that bear his 
name. And to ascribe this departure from 
his general practice to the publisher of ‘ The 
Memoirs of Baron de Tott ’ is not an explana- 
tion; for the Robinsons of Paternoster Row 
published some of the known hack-work of 
Holeroft. Another decisive difference is that 
the explanatory notes are different in charac- 
ter and length. Those of ‘ de Tott’ are short 
and strictly explanatory; those of Holcroft 
are long and at times personal in character. 
The notes to the English version of ‘ Baron 
Trenck,’ for example, are long and in the 
nature of a comment or warning to the reader. 

The translation of Claude Savary’s ‘ Letters 
on Egypt’ is assigned by Colby to Holcroft 
because he ‘‘ was at this time making many 
translations from the French for the Robin- 
sons, and because the ‘ Memoirs’ seem to say 
that he translated Savary’s ‘ Travels in 
Kgypt’ (‘ Bibl.,’ p. 55). But the preface 
placed at the end of vol, i. is not in Hol- 
croft’s style, nor is its attitude at all charac- 
teristic of him. Moreover, it explains that 
the translator did what Holcroft was unable 
to do: check and correct the Latin, Greek, 
and Arabic quotations made by Savary as 
well as substitute a literal trantiatbon of the 
Greek and Latin terms used to designate the 
metric system of the ancients. Besides, 
‘ Letters on Egypt’ has none of the typically 
fussy scholarship machinery upon which Hol- 
croft, as typical of a self-made man, seems 
to have prided himself. Finally, the trans- 
lation is slavishly literal, and thus does not 
have the zest and savour of original writing 
for which Holcroft’s English versions are 
noted. 

A third English rendering examined and 
rejected is ‘ Historical and Critical Memoirs 
of the Life and Writings of M. de Voltaire,’ 
written in French by Louis M. Chaudon. 
Colby credits Holcroft with this translation, 
because it is listed among Holcroft’s books 
sold Jan. 13, 1807, as follows: ‘‘ 688 Memoirs 
of Voltaire, with Life of Rousseau, from 
Dom Chaudon, revised by Holcroft”’ 
(‘ Bibl.,’ p. 56). To begin with, the preface 
is utterly impersonal, whereas the prefaces by 
Holcroft open with a flourish, “‘ Trenslatee’s 





Preface,’’ and are fussy in character. In 
| fact, the preface to the ‘ Critical Memoirs’ 
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consists merely of a few paragraphs added to 
the translation of the French preface. The 
style of the paragraphs added by the trans- 
lator, it is true, resembles to some degree that 
of Holcroft. But this evidence is counter- 
balanced by the absence of Holcroft’s peculiar 
mannerisms. Many of the statements of 
Chaudon, for example, are such that Holcroft 
would feel in duty bound to warn readers 
against them. Yet he does not. Finally, the 
poetry translated is very smooth and flowing, 
whereas Holcroft’s original verses at best are 
halting and wooden in their rhythm. 

These translations are so obviously not made 
by Holcroft that I see no reason for giving 
a detailed discussion of the arguments for re- 
jecting as Holcroft’s work the English version 
of ‘ Memoirs of the Life of Voltaire’ (1784) 
and Chenier’s ‘ Present State of the Empire 
of Morocco’ (1788) also attributed to him by 
Professor Colby, especially since Holcroft was 
so busy with hack-work during this period 
that it was all but physically impossible for 
him, despite his being an “iron man,” as 
his friend William Godwin described him, to 
have put into English more than the thirty- 
nine thousand pages he is known to have 
translated between 1785 and 1791. 


aE; 


Dip Hotcrorr Transtate ‘ THE GERMAN 
Horet ’? 


Professors Ernest Bernbaum and Allardyce 
Nicoll and other authorities on eighteenth- 
century drama credit Thomas Holcroft 
(1745-1809) with translating ‘ The German 
Hotel,’ which was staged at Covent Garden, 
Noy. 11, 1790. But strong evidence argues 
against Holcroft as the translator of ‘ Der 
Gasthof,’ by Brandes. Though Hazlitt is the 
ultimate source of this contention that the 
author of ‘ The Road to Ruin’ is the trans- 
lator, his ‘ Memoirs of Thomas Holcroft ’ 
contains merely this tantalising non-commit- 
tal remark: ‘“‘ In 1790 the German Hotel ap- 
peared at Covent Garden’’ (Waller-Glover, 
ii. 116). Hazlitt nowhere in the single brief 
paragraph discussing the play links it directly 
with Holcroft ; the only connection between it 
and this eighteenth-century playwright is that 
Hazlitt comments on it in the ‘ Memoirs of 
Holcroft.’ 

Yet Hazlitt is invariably adduced as the 
authority for ascribing it to Holcroft. Forty- 
two years after the piece appeared, that is, 
in 1832, Genest (vii. 24), arguing from its 
being discussed by Hazlitt, referred to ‘ The 
German Hotel’ as follows: ‘‘ Attributed to 





Marshal, but probably written by Holcroft,” 
Students of eighteenth-century drama, work- 
ing out from Genest, delete ‘‘ probably ’’ and 
attribute the English version to Holcroft with. 
out any qualifications. Recalling that a cer- 
tain Marshal, according to Holcroft’s preface 
to ‘ The School for Arrogance,’ fathered this 
original comedy of 1791, they conclude that 
Marshal fathered also ‘ The German Hotel.’ 

The answer whether Holcroft translated 
Brandes’ ‘ Der Gasthof’ can thus be found 
only in Holeroft’s character and by the test 
of internal evidence. His reason for conceal- 
ing his authorship of ‘ The School for Arro- 
gance ’ (1791) was in all likelihood his quarrel 
with Harris (manager of Covent Garden) over 
the shabby rejection of ‘ Seduction ’ in 1785, 
and his open attack upon him in the preface 
to ‘ Seduction’ in 1787. But ‘ The School 
for Arrogance ’ (Covent Garden, Feb. 4, 1791) 
though fathered by Marshal, was claimed by 
Holcroft as soon as it was an assured success, 
and the printed edition of ‘ The School for 
Arrogance,’ dated Feb. 17, 1791, bears the 
name Thomas Holcroft. Why did he not fol- 
low a like procedure with ‘ The German 
Hotel,’ which was published in 1790? Inas- 
much as the translation was sufficiently sue- 
cessful to run ten nights, it does not seem 
reasonable that Holcroft, who was_ inordi- 
nately desirous of fame, should have failed 
to acknowledge it, especially since his original 
play, ‘ The School for Arrogance,’ was to fol- 
low three months later. Moreover, it was 
only after his indictment for high treason 
in 1794 that he felt the need of keeping his 
authorship of a play secret, not only at the 
time of its staging but also when it appeared 
in print. But even during this period he 
acknowledged a play as his because it was 
hissed off the stage and he wished to prove 
that it contained no subversiv doctrines. 
Furthermore, he rushed it into print over his 
name in the hope that he might clear him- 
self from the charge that it promoted rebel- 
lion. At least, this was his motive for hurry- 
ing ‘ Love’s Frailties’ into print on Feb. 1, 
1794, though it failed on the stage only six 
days previously, namely, Feb. 5. 

The internal evidence likewise militates 
against Holcroft as the translator. Neither 
its prologue nor its epilogue is in his style. 
The prologue, a playlet for three actors, is a 
device he used in none of his known plays. 
It defends sentimental comedy, though he was 
still trying to force true comedy as he under- 
stood it upon his audiences, as I have shown 
in ‘Thomas Holcroft; a Satirist in the 
Stream of Sentimentalism’ (‘ English Liter 
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ary History,’ March, 1936, iii., pp. 31-62). 
Moreover, the epilogue is in the —— 
measure—a metre nowhere used in Holcroft’s 
acknowledged writings, obviously because even 
he would not have the temerity to attempt 
the more difficult anapaestic rhythm, much less 
succeed if writing lines as polished as those 
of the epilogue. Finally, the preface to the 
published edition is not in his style. It is 
much shorter than any of his prefaces before 
1796, contains none of his characteristic ideas, 
and the sentences are simple and free from 
commas. The translation itself is not charac- 
teristic of him; it lacks force and vivacity. 
The most that the facts will allow is that he 
probably offered suggestions and criticisms, as 
he did in the case of the plays of Godwin, 
Mrs. Inchbald, and others. This assistance, 
then, may well be the basis for the connection 
between Ikolcroft and ‘ The German Hotel.’ 
But if Holcroft did not translate it, who 
did? Oulton’s ‘ History of the Theatres of 
London ’ (1786), ascribes it to ‘‘ Mr. Marshall 
two l’s], as reported’’ ; ‘Biographica Drama- 
tica ’ (1812), ii. 263, has ‘‘ The German Hotel, 
by ——Marshall)”’ ; Oxberry’s ‘ New English 
rama’ (1819) attributes it to Holcroft, but 
remarks, “‘ Under the name of Marshall ’”’ ; 
Genest (1832), vii. 24, ‘‘ attributed to Mar- 
shall, but probably written by Holcroft ’’; 
Halkett and Laing’s new edition of (1926), 
ii, 372, ‘‘ translated by A. Marshall and 
altered by Thomas Holcroft.’”’ C. K. Paul, 
in ‘ The Life of William Godwin,’ frequently 
mentions a James Marshal (one 1), who was 
an actor, took an interest in the stage, offered 
a criticism of Holcroft’s ‘ Inquisitor,’ made 
translations, such as Volney’s ‘ Ruins,’ etc. 
Inasmuch as the external and internal evi- 
dence opposes the assumption that Holcroft 
was the translator, it seems most reasonable 
to ascribe the English version of ‘ The Ger- 
man Hotel ’ to James Marshal, at least until 
the “‘ Marshall ’’ can be identified. And it is 
more than likely that ‘‘ Marshall ’’ will be 
found to be James Marshal ; for Holcroft, in 
referring in his Diary to the criticism offered 
his ‘Inquisitor’ on June 24, 1798, wrote 
Marshall, and on July 17, 1798, entered Mar- 
shal, though obviously referring to the same 
James Marshal. 
Viren R. STALLBAUMER. 

Newark, N.J., U.S.A. 


“WR. SLUDGE.”—It is commonly ack- 

nowledged that Browning’s poem, ‘ Mr. 
Sludge the Medium,’ is an attack on Daniel 
Dunglas Home, ‘‘ The King of the Mediums,”’ 
whom Browning bitterly disliked: but I have 





nowhere seen his choice of the name ‘‘Sludge’’ 
explained. It is apparently a peculiarly 
Browningesque quip on the name Dunglas. 
On the nineteenth-century sewage farms the 
more liquid filth was filtered and carried away 
first, under the polite name of “ limpid efflu- 
ent ’’—and the dung last, under the title of 
‘insoluble residuum ’’: but the men who 
actually performed this unpleasant work com- 
monly called the stuff ‘‘ sludge.” Hence 
Browning used the word as an intelligible 
alias for ‘‘ Dunglas.’’ 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


*“QUMMER LAND.’’—This_ word for 

Heaven goes back to a poem in Dickens’s 
household Words, 1857. It was made cur- 
rent coin by Andrew Jackson Davis. 


A. J. Epmunps. 


HE HERDER OF SHEEP IN AMERICA, 
—There are two words in American Eng- 
lish for ‘‘ herder of sheep.’’ ‘‘ Shepherd ”’ is 
mostly a book-word, although when Druid 
Hill Park in Baltimore installed a flock of 
sheep, the local newspapers called the herder 
a ‘“‘shepherd.’’ But the practical herder on 
the range in the West is always referred to 
as a ‘‘ sheepherder.’’ To call him a ‘‘ shep- 
herd ’’ would brand the speaker as a city dude. 


HE ENGLISH AND THE LOST TRIBES 
OF ISRAEL.—In Das Innere Reich for 
June, 1937, is a long and extremely interest- 
ing article by Herr Hans Grimm on relations 
beteween England and Germany. In it occurs 
this curious statement: ‘‘ More popular than 
derivation from Angles and Saxons among 
them [the English] had become the religious 
idea of descent from the lost tribes of Israel, 
to which was attached biblical prophecy of 
sovereignty over the world.”’ 

This belief is brought forward as one of 
several reasons for England’s indifference to 
Germany and unwillingness to reciprocate the 
friendly feeling of Germans for English. The 
article as a whole is well worth reading. It 
illustrates German opinion of England, even 
where, as here, it is somewhat fantastically 
mistaken, H. F. 


ANGING LONDON.—1. The Rising Sun, 
Rushey Green, Catford. This old coaching 

inn has been rebuilt in the Tudor style. 
2. Norfolk House, St. James’s Square. Un- 
less public conscience is roused this will be 
demolished and replaced by flats and offices. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





ATURDAY ABSTINENCE. — This was 
abolished at Rome in our own time, per- 
haps by the present Pope. Can any Roman 
Catholic or other correspondent speak of it 
in other countries? In January, 1810, Car- 
dinal Erskine, going to dinner with Car- 
dinal Doria, in Paris, was ‘‘ surprised to find 
a meat dinner on a Saturday, but they were 
informed that in all French dioceses where 
the Cathedrals were dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, it was the privilege to eat meat 
on all Saturdays between Christmas and the 
Purification.’’ Was this abstinence observed 
by the laity in France? And what about 
other European countries? I do not recol- 
lect any mention of it in pre-Reformation 
England, though Wynkyn de Worde printed 
in 1500 and 1532 a strong advocacy for a fast. 
I suppose the distinction between fast and 
abstinence had not then been made—on 
Wednesdays. The Orthodox seem to have 
quite other ideas, if it is true that in Lent 
Saturdays as well as Sundays are exempted 

from the fast. 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


(JAS-FIRES.—I think it would be interest- 

ing to know the earliest date when these 
useful things were used in dwelling-houses 
and offices in Great Britain, 

A reprint, in The Times of 2 Nov., 1937, 
gives an extract from the Paisley Advertiser, 
in its issue of 2 Nov., 1837, in which the 
newspaper states that its office had been much 
visited by people ‘‘ examining the fire from 


” 


gas,’’ and that several had given orders for 
the 
fitting it up in their rooms & offices.... We 


learn that the gas-fire is not new, as we sup- 

sed, but was discovered by the late Dr. 

uncan of Edinburgh, a number of years ago, 
and that it has since been in use in the College 
of Edinburgh for producing the heat necessary 
for some chymical experiments.... A few 
small pieces of lime, about the size of a 

an.... if laid upon the wire gauze, will 
soon become of a bright red, and add a more 
cheerful look to the fire. 


William Murdock (1754-1839), the engineer, 
invented lighting by coal-gas, and his grand- 
son, in a way a connection of mine by mar- 
riage, wrote a book, ‘ The Light without a 
Wick,’ a copy of which he gave me in 1892. 
His grandson, a man of about sixty, lunched 
at my house in October; he lives in Mel- 





bourne, and had never been in England until 
this year, 1937. 

‘The Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
under the heading of William Muro 
states that Boulton and Watts’s foundry at 
Soho was lighted with gas in 1803, so that 
there should be some earlier note of gas-fires 
than that given above, and especially the 
earliest date when asbestos was used. I do 
not remember these fires in offices and houses 
much before 1886. 

Herpert Soutuam. 


JADUS, AN ENGLISH GRAMMARIAN, 
—Both Alexander Gill, Logonomia An- 
glica, 1621, Jiriczek edition, p. 13, and 
Cooper, Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae, 
1685, Jones edition, p. iv, mention ‘‘ Wadus ” 
as an earlier English grammarian. Can any- 
one tell me who this ‘‘ Wadus ’’ was, when 
he lived, and what he wrote? 


KE. K. SHetpon. 
The University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


THE STUFF OF DREAMS.—Chatting over 

a number of days this year with a young 
Chinese architect friend, Juncan Chang of 
Shanghai, he told me that some of his best 
colour schemes had come to him in dreams. 
Strangely enough, not till then recalling 
dreams as in other than neutral tints, I have 
since had two dreams perceptibly in colour: 
one of flowers and one of a street scene in 
about the days of Charles II. On one point 
however, Mr, Chang’s experience had agreed 
with mine, and I should be glad to know 
whether this can be confirmed: never in 
dreams are seen sun, moon, or stars. To 
these, must not rain and snow and lightning 
be added? And what else? As to rain, I 
have dreamed of an effect of it: a street at 
night, with the wet roadway and sidewalks 
reflecting the lights. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


COTT AT BENTLEY PRIORY.—What 
authority is there for stating that Scott 
corrected the proofs of ‘ Marmion ’ at Bentley 
Priory, Middlesex, when on a visit to Lord 
Abercorn in 1806? 
W. W. Drvert. 


WINDALL: SIM: BERNASCONI.—May 
I again avail myself of your kindness? 

1. Who was William Windall, attorney of 
the Lord Mayor’s Court, London, presumably 
1800-1818 ? : 
2. Who was Alexander Sim, whose portrait 
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I believe is to be found in the offices of the 
Port of London ? 

3. Who was Bartholomew Bernasconi, liv- 
ing at the Clock House, Harrow Weald, 
about 1850? 

W. W. Drverr. 


LEXANDER CAMPBELL.—Can anyone 
furnish particulars of the foregoing? He 
was one of the Council of Bengal in the E.I. 
Company, and died at Lewell House in 
Devonshire in 1781. 
ee We ad 


Hove. 


DMIRAL BYTHESEA, V.C.—The follow- 
ing account is taken from a Sunday news- 
paper, dated 21st Nov. 1937. 


But of all the tales of Fate I know, I like best 
the one about the baby of Bexhill. 

This baby was shipwrecked about the dawn 
of the nineteenth century. 

By an extraordinary chance he did _ not 
drown, but was washed up on to the beach at 
Bexhill. - 

A coastguard picked him up and was surprised 
to find him still alive. The honest man took 
him as his adopted son, and gave him the sur- 
name of Bythesea, because, of course, that was 
where the babe had been found. 

Years passed and the baby grew to manhood 
and had a son. 

The son adopted his foster-grandfather’s call- 
ing and became a sailor. ! 

range to relate, he rose and rose till -he 
became an admiral, and one of the first re- 
cipients of the V.C. in the Crimean war. 

Of course, the curious thing about Admiral 
Bythesea, V.C., was that he never knew what 
nationality he was. k ; 

It was thought he might be a Scandinavian, 
as his father was washed up along with a lot 
of timber, and he certainly had the look of a 
Norseman about him. 

“At any rate,” he used to say (for we were 
at war with Russia in those days), “ all I hope 
is ’m not a Russian.” 

According to Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ 1914, 
Admiral Bythesea was the fifth son of the 
Rev. George Bythesea, rector and patron of 
Freshford, co, Somerset, by his wife Mary 
Glossop, and his ancestry is traced to Thomas 
Bythesea, Mayor of Axbridge in the mid- 
seventeenth century. 

What are the true facts, or were there 
two Admirals of this name—both V.C. ? 


P. D. Munpy. 


APLIN FAMILY.—Is anything known of 
the ancestry of Nicholas Caplin, circa 
1650 of Great Stanmore, Middlesex? He 
was probably the Nicholas Caplin who was 
Lord-Mayor of London. His descendants in 
the female line quartered the arms of Caplin: 





Erm. on a chief indented az. [or vert] three 
griffins’ heads erased or. 
P. D. Munpy. 


‘UNSFORD: BARRINGTON.—Wanted, 
the descent of William Lunsford of Luns- 
ford and of Battle, Co. Sussex, and of his 
wife, Thomasine Barrington, daughter and 
heir of John Barrington. The said Thoma- 
sine married, secondly, William Sidney of 
Penshurst, Co. Kent, and, thirdly, John Hop- 
ton, and died leaving a will, 1497. 


Raymonp T. BertTHon. 
Halton, Selsey, Chichester, Sussex. 


OHNSTONE.—The Kenan family of North 
Carolina has always been said to descend 
from the Johnstones of Annandale, through 
Elizabeth Johnstone, wife of Thomas Kenan, 
who came to N.C. about 1732. Her nephew, 
Gilbert Johnstone of South Carolina, when an 
old man in 1790 wrote ‘‘ with his own hand ”’ 
that the fifth child (of his grandparents, John 
Johnstone and Elizabeth Belchier his wife) 
was Elizabeth who ‘‘ married Thomas Kenan 
at our home Aymagh.’’ The oldest child of 
his grandparents, John Johnstone, remained 
in North Britain, the second Gabriel, was 
Governor of N. Carolina, the third Gilbert 
(father of the Gilbert who made the state- 
ment) married Caroline, granddaughter of 
George Johnstone. 

My query is: Could Mrs, Thomas Kenan 
née Johnstone, aunt of Gilbert Johnstone (the 
second), have been a sister of his mother and 
not of his father? The will of Gov. Gabriel 
Johnstone of N.C. would seem to indicate that 
Mrs. Kenan was not his sister, or rather, 
that his sister did not marry Kenan. Could 
her nephew have confused his two aunts? 
Did the older Gilbert Johnstone marry a 
cousin in Armagh? The Johnstones’ father 
John was a Scotch officer in French service 
and went to Ireland after 1715. His son 
Gilbert was wounded at Culloden; the grand- 
son Gilbert (the one who wrote the statement 
in 1790), was also at Culloden. 

The text of Gilbert Johnstone’s statement is 
as follows :— 

March 8 1790.—My grandfather, John John- 
stone, Stapleton, Officer in Scotch Regiment 
and in French Service,—he married, Elizabeth, 
her father Gabriel Belchier, French Protes- 
tant—Their children, (1) John he and only son 
died in North Britain. (2) Gabriel, Governor 
of North Carolina—(3) Gilbert, my father— 
(4) Samuel, lived in Onslow, N.C. (5) Eliza- 
beth, married Thomas Kenan at our home 
Armagh—My father married Caroline, her 
grandfather George Johnstone, Armagh, 1724, 
children, Gilbert, Henry, Caroline, Gabriel, 
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Robert, William, Isabel, 
Margaret Warburton, North 
of June, 1750. Children, Hugo, Gilbert, Jean, 
Isabel. Henry died Catwaba County, son 
James, Col. in war. Caroline married William 
Williams, son William John lived in Yadkin 
County, now in Bertie, N.C. Gabriel married 
Janet Mcfarland, son—Francis, killed, Lieu- 
tenant. Mother and Aunt Frances died 
Brompton. My father to Ireland after 1715. 
Got my lands through George Gould. Barfield 
tories burned my home to cellar. Was at 
Culloden with father, he wounded. Came to 
Cape Fear 1746. My father died 1775. 

Marion, two Horrys and Francis Huger met 
Folsome and Giles my house. All chose Marion, 
bar—Folsome, Hugo took my men with Marion, 
1780, all horsemen—Francis Huger and James 
often at my house. John Rutherford a tory. 

Writ by my hand for Susanna 8th. day 
March 1790. 


John—I married 
Carolina, second 


(Signed) 
GILERT JOHNSTONE, GENTLEMAN. 

The following endorsements are on the back 
of this letter. 

Folded and addressed on back to Susanna 
Johnstone by Stephen 

‘(Nore)’ “ Hugo” was the eldest son of 
Gilbert Johnstone who wrote the letter and 
Susahna was Hugo’s wife. 

I certify upon honor that this is a true copy 
of the original letter which is now in my 
possession at Idylwild, Ga. 

(Signed) 
Hucer W. JoHNsTONE. 
Idylewilde, Ga. 

August 20, 1900. 

I got this from the North Carolina Booklet 
—V ol. ii. No. 9—from ‘ Historic Homes in 
the Cape Fear Country,’ by Col. A. M. 
Waddell, pp. 21—22. 

M. M. G. 


'HARLES VANCOUVER. — Biographical 
/ details wanted. He contributed several 
volumes to the Board of Agriculture county 
surveys (1794-1813). 
J. ARDAGH. 


EINDEER YARD, LONDON.—In what 
parish was this situated and was it con- 
nected with Prince Rupert ? 

J. ARDAGH. 

HRASE: ‘‘ SON OF A GUN.’’—What are 

the actual meaning, origin and semantic 
history of the expression ‘‘ Son of a gun ’’? 
Epwarp J. G, Forse. 

‘THE QUOTATION MARK AND THE 

FULL-STOP.—How is it that printers 

almost always put the full-stop before the 

final quotation mark at the end of a sentence ? 


H. W. V. 








UBREY BEARDSLEY’S ‘ PROCESSION 
OF JEANNE D’ARC,’—Can anyone tell 
me where this work is now to be seen? 


Pe 


ILK-LORE: THE PLANE-TREE, — I] 

should be obliged for information about 
any legends in which the Plane-tree figures, 
or any folk-customs or superstitions with 
which it is connected. C.E.H 





HE EMPRESS FREDERICK.—What is 

the best—both most accurate and most 

impartial—account of the Empress Frederick 
in German. R. 


ETRONIUS IN ‘QUO VADIS?’—How 

much support in contemporary evidence 

is there for the attractive portrait drawn by 

Sienkiewicz of Petronius in this novel of 
Rome in the time of Nero, 

In the end, Petronius opens his veins at a 
feast. Is this authenticated ? Was not 
opening one’s veins in a warm bath the usual 
way of committing suicide by blood-letting? 
Any notes on Sienkiewicz’s historical accuracy 
would be acceptable—especially in regard to 
the burning of Rome. ‘ee 


HAPELAIN: STANZA WANTED.—Can any 
j reader give me a four-line verse by 
Chapelain, on Madness, which contains the 
same thought, expressed (as I think) in almost 
the same words, as the following by Jules 
Laforgue, in one of his ‘Moralités Légendaires.’ 
“La Démence est partout, et sans 
cérémonie 
Frappe Vhumble 
de génie 
Et la garde qui veille aux portes du_ palais 

N’en défend pas Hamlet.’ 
I read the required verse years ago, possibly 
in some essay by Edmund Gosse, but cannot 


now trace it. Aubert E. Tess, M.D. 


OURCE WANTED.—I have searched for the 
origin of Ex oriente lux and_ the 
extended form Ex oriente lux, ex occidente 
lex in vain. [I have not found a mention of 
the problem in your columns. Hence, I ven- 
ture to suggest that you might ask your 
readers for the answer. I can contribute only 
these hints: Ezek. xlhii, 2, “ And hehold the 
glory of the God of Israel came from the way 
of the east... and the earth shined with his 
glory.” See also Ezek. xliii, 4. That the simple 
phrase is earlier seems to be confirmed by 
‘orientis ex qua lux mortalibus datur,” Lac- 
tantius Firmianus, ‘ Divinae Institutiones,’ I, 
ii, 31. I should be glad to see this query in- 
cluded in your valued columns. 


ARCHER TAYLOR. 


marchande ou lauteur 


University of Chicago. 
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Replies. 


WORDSWORTH’S COPY OF 


“MODERN PAINTERS.’ 
(clxxiii. 366). 
SSUMING that it was Boxall, the 
painter, who presented this volume 
to Wordsworth, the poet, I suggest that 
donors seldom trouble to correct the 
errata. (which would involve cutting the 
pages) before sending a book as a gift. The 
handwriting could, of course, easily be com- 
pared with facsimiles of Wordsworth’s 
manuscript, but again it is most unlikely that 
the couplet could have originated before 1850, 
or that Boxall or Wordsworth would have 
recorded it in such a place if it had been cur- 
rent at that date. Surely a couplet like that 
could only have been made at a time when 
Ruskin was better known and more of an art- 
dictator than he was in 1846 or even in 1850. 
It seems to belong rather to the later period 
of the ‘Academy Notes’ (1855-59) and 
Punch’s complaint of an artist : 
I paints and paints, 
Hears no complaints, 
And sells before I’m dry, 
Till savage Ruskin 
Puts his tusk in, 
And nobody will buy. 

These are conjectures, but the following 
facts are worth consideration: Ruskin made 
Boxall’s acquaintance at Venice in 1845, 
Years afterwards in his autobiography 
(‘ Praeterita,’ vol. ii., ch. vii., § 143) Ruskin 
wrote: ‘‘ A much regarded friend, Mr. Boxall, 
R.A., came on to Venice at this time... . 1 
got some most refined and right teaching from 
Mr, Boxall; of which I remember as chiefly 
vital, his swift correction of my misgiven 
Wordsworth’s line— 

So be it when I shall grow old, 
as— 

So shall it be when I grow old. 

“Tread Wordsworth with better care and 
profit ever afterwords.’’ It would not be sur- 
prising if Boxall presented his young friend’s 
new book to the veteran poet whom they both 
admired, 

Ruskin’s ‘ Modern Painters ’ was one of the 
subjects talked about by Wordsworth when 
Ellis Yarnall, of Philadelphia, visited him in 
August, 1849. ‘‘ Ruskin he thought a bril- 
liant writer, but there was too much praise 
of Turner in his book, to the disparagement 
of others; he had hardly a word for any one 





else.’’ So says Yarnall, as recorded in 
William Knight’s ‘Life of Wordsworth ’ 
(1889, ii, 334). Knight also tells us that 
‘ Modern Painters ’ was one of the books lent 
by Wordsworth to friends and neighbours 
from his library at Rydal Mount (‘ Life,’ iii, 
244). 

The second volume of ‘ Modern Painters’ 
was published in April, 1846. There is a 
mere reference to Boxall in a letter of Rus- 
kin’s to George Richmond, 30 Aug., 1846 
(Library Edition, 36, 62). Boxall, who was 
nineteen years older than Ruskin, became an 
A.R.A. in 1852. Three years afterwards, in 
the first of his ‘ Academy Notes’ (1855, 
Library Edition, 14, 8), Ruskin discussed a 
portrait of Mrs. Coleridge by Boxall, and 
found in it ‘‘ excess of delicacy and tender- 
ness,’ adding that ‘‘ Mr. Boxall will never 
satisfy himself, nor do his real talents justice, 
until he is content to paint, unaffectedly, as 
far as he is able, things as they are.’’ Later 
still, after Boxall had become an R.A. (1864) 
and Director of the National Gallery (1864), 
Ruskin wrote in a letter to George Richmond 
(25 Nov., 1871, Library Edition, 37, 43): 

If you chance to see Mr. Boxall, you may 
just hint to him that he had better content 
himself with exhibiting spurious Turners in 
London; he will certainly find it unadvisable 
to exhibit spurious Raphaels in Oxford, or 
advise the Vice-Chancellor to do so. 

Such criticism might or might not induce 
the person criticised to regard the critic as 
coneited. 

For my part I am inclined to think that 
neither the aged Wordsworth nor ‘‘ the much 
regarded friend ’? would have chosen to pre- 
serve the couplet about a conceited Ruskin. It 
seems to me more likely that some later pos- 
sessor of the volume was the scribe. 

However that may be, Ruskin was humble 
enough to admit in later life that he was con- 
ceited in his youth. In the Epilogue (1883) to 
“Modern Painters,’ vol. ii, he tells how a 
meeting with the Abbé Rosini at Pisa in 1845 
added ‘‘to the conceit, and sense of self- 
importance, which were already much too in- 
timately colouring and stimulating the zeal 
with which I pursued my new discoveries.”’ 


L. R. M. Stracwan. 
Birmingham University - 


THE VULGAR SPEECH OF LONDON IN 
THE XV-XVII CENTURIES (clxxii, 


114: ‘M.E. ti’).—Dr, Marrnews has, some 
difficulty in interpreting fifteenth-, sixteenth- 





and seventeenth-century London spellings 


with wu for the sound derived from M.E. ii, as 
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for example in ffundacyon, grvnd, wnce 
(ounce), dune (down), cuncil, ffunlin (found- 
ling), shutt (shout), shruds (shrouds), fulles 
(fowls), wood-husse (-house), vt (out), abut 
(about), etc. He suggests three possible inter- 
pretations: (1) That these spellings represent 
a retention of the nem ag M.E, i in 
the speech of some people. But this explana- 
tion Dr. MatrHews is inclined to reject since 
the spellings generally seem to show a short 
u, probably [a]. (2) That these spellings re- 
present variant forms shortened in M.E. Dr. 
Matruews likewise is rightly sceptical of this 
possibility. (3) That these spellings show the 
beginning of present Cockney [a:] for 
Modern [au]. 

There is still a fourth explanation not con- 
sidered by Dr. MatrHews. These wu spellings 
may simply show the normally developed [au] 
stage from M.E. i. As Dr. Matruews points 
out, this is described by Cooper (1685) as the 
regular seventeenth-century sound for M.E. 
a. Of course, such a possibility would be 
unlikely if the sixteenth- and seventeenth-cen- 
tury [a] were as open and retracted as Modern 
British [a]. But the fact that Wallis (1674) 
equates [A] with French -eur shows that the 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century sound was 
closer and more advanced than its Modern 
British descendant; in fact, that it was much 
like Modern American [a]. This means that 
the gap between the first and second elements 
of the diphthong [au] (from M.E, ii) was 
small. Hence the diphthongal nature of the 
sound was less evident to early spellers, and 
its equation with [a], spelled u, more pos- 
sible. 

A few rhymes collected at random from 
various sixteenth-, seventeenth-, and early 
eighteenth-century poets show that the words 
cited by Dr. MatrHews were rhymed at times 
with words having [a]: Spenser, found: Sir 
Triamond; hous: thus; H. King, house: 
covetous; Herrick, found: Rosamond; Pepys 
Ballads, down: garrison; Pope, house: covet- 
ous. Samuel Butler, whose rhymes, however, 
are not always to be trusted, has ground: 
stunned; ground: diamond. 

The fact that some of Dr. MatTHews’ u 
spellings occur in the late fifteenth century 
and throughout the sixteenth century points 
to the possibility that the [au] stage in the 
development of M.E, i had already been 
reached by some speakers, even though Hart 
(1569) describes [ou] for the sixteenth century 
sound from M.E, i. E. K. SHELDON. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 





ERMANS IN SOUTH AMERICA (elxxiij, 
370).—Many of the so-called German 
settlements in South America are too small 
to have attracted the attention of the his. 
torian, and this is especially true of Venezuela 
and the Argentine. When at the beginnin 
of this century Professor Sievers visited an 
wrote about Venezuela, he had little to say 
about the thousand Germans who were occu- 
pied in commerce in Touar and Caracas. Nor 
is it likely that any very startling events 
marked the development of the Germania 
Estancia in the Argentine; it was not so much 
an estate as a county with a population of 
several hundreds. The same is true of El 
Salto, a small settlement of Germans who fled 
from Saratov on the Volga to escape the bur- 
den of military service, from which they had 
been exempted by Catherine II]. Mark Jef- 
ferson, in his ‘ Peopling of the Argentine,’ 
has given a full account of the more impor- 
tant Esperanza. Founded in 1856 on the 
right bank of the Parana as a Swiss colony, 
it contained thirteen years later 557 Germans, 
who lived apart, made no attempt at assimi- 
lation with the Argentines, and forcibly pre- 
vented the entry of the police, when they came 
to see if Argentine history was taught in 
Spanish in their school. All writers remark 
on the tenacity with which the Germans in 
South America used to cling to the customs 
of the Fatherland, but the children are the 
lords of the future, and as they prefer Spanish 
to the language of Schiller and Goethe, the 
German dialects, brought over the sea by their 
ancestors, seem destined to disappear. 

There is more material to be found in Por- 
tuguese America and Chile. Hugo Zoeller 
has produced a work of two volumes dealing 
with the history of German settlers in the 
forest primaeval of Brazil. The above-men- 
tioned Mark Jefferson published in 1921 a 
book on “‘ recent colonization in Chile ’’; he 
says that Carl Martin’s ‘ Landeskunde von 
Chile ’ (1909), is ‘‘ far the best work on the 
country from every point of view.’’ Kunz 
has written in detailed fashion on the same 
subject, ending with a chapter on German cul- 
ture which seems to have had a great exten- 
sion in Chile after the conclusion of the 
war with Peru. 

V. Blasco Ibanez in a novel, which was 
translated into French with the title ‘ Les 
quatre cavaliers de l’ Apocalypse,’ has given an 
account of South American Germans return- 
ing to Europe in 1914, and of the career of 
an exemplary German servant of noble birth 
but an exile from his country because he had 
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committed forgery. Ibanez, who is a 
Spaniard, makes much fun of the Germans 
from South America. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


ATTON FAMILY DOCUMENTS (elxxiii. 
135, 176).—I should have answered 

R. S. B.’s reply at the second reference 
sooner, but infirmities prevented me from 
oing to the State Paper Room at the British 
useum until later on in September. I then 
looked up indexes of the Journals of the 
House of Lords, concerning Winchilsea and 
Hatton families, between the years 1750-1770. 

I found likely guides, but unfortunately 1 
had no time to consult the actual Journals, 
and since then I have not been able to go to 
London, and do not expect to do so before 
next spring. 

I shall be glad if R. S. B., who states: “‘ It 
is, and was, not unusual to — such deeds,”’ 
will give the earliest date when this was done. 
He appears to have misunderstood my note, 
for the documents are not abstracts of title- 
deeds, but copies of the deeds in full. 

A friend of mine, and his friend, through 
whose hands hundreds of old documents pass 
every year, inform me that they have never 
seen any like the ones in question. These 1 
ofiered to Records, Guildhall Library, London, 
as Hatton Garden is in its area, and now, 
upon their being accepted, have sent them te 
be preserved there, 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


E BENEFIT OF SEA-SICKNESS 

(clxxiii. 335, 375). — At Newbiggin, in 
Northumberland, there used to be an old long- 
shoreman known as ‘‘ Billy the Whaler,’’? who 
used to say that he had often been employed 
to take out in his boat consumptive patients, 
and that the only ones who were not cured 
by the treatment were those whom he could 
not make seasick, 

He also maintained that a diet of fish was 
a specific against toothache, because tooth- 
ache was caused by a ‘“‘ mac’”’ (a maggot at 
the root of the tooth) and ‘‘ macs aint got no 
hold on fish.” 

I have never heard elsewhere of this super- 
stition, 


A. E. S. 
E SOURCES OF ‘JOHN INGLE- 


SANT’ (12S. viii. 450; clxxiii. 376).—It 
is a curious coincidence that in the number of 
‘N. and Q.’ published on Nov. 19 last, Mr. 
BE. E. Ericson should wiite ‘‘ But the best 
study of the novel’s sources is that of W. K. 
Fleming in the Quarterly Review, ccxlv., pp. 





130-148. The author takes up many direct 
passages and identifies them with their 
original,’’ while on the very same day, The 
Times, p. 22, col, 2, should have printed, 
under the heading ‘ Rev. W. K, Fleming— 
Critic and Poet,’ who died lately after an 
operation in hospital at Cheltenham, a highly 
appreciative notice of his career from a corre- 
spondent. I quote the following: 

To the Quarterly Review (July, 1925) he con- 
tributed a remarkable dissection of Shorthouse’s 
‘John Inglesant,’ a large portion of which he 
showed to be not merely inspired by contem- 
porary records but lifted bodily out of them, 
so that the book is, in fact, a kind of patch- 
work made up of fragments from Aubrey, 
Hobbes, Burton, Evelyn, Peckard, Wright, and 
others. This analysis was described at the time 
by the late Sir Israel Gollanez as one of the 
most brilliant pieces of literary detective work 
in his experience. 


Epwarp Bens ty. 
St. Albans, 


RLOGH (clxxiii, 318, 354). — Perhaps 

some remarks on the later modifications 
of this personal name may not be amiss. 
First, as to the pronunciation of its earliest 
form, Toirdealbhach. The modern ‘ Tur- 
logh ’’ and the surnames it gave rise to, show 
that the chief stress fell on the first syllable, 
and not on the antepenultimate as I care- 
lessly implied at the previous reference. It 
has dwindled to ‘‘ Turlogh ”’ by stages. The 
eleventh-century latinisation, Terdeluccus, is 
evidence that the b had already lost its value 
and become no more than a weak w sound at 
the most. In the Irish of Connaught, where 
the name was chiefly used, dentals are more 
subject to aspiration than in the other pro- 
vinces, and the d was in the course of time 
reduced to a mere breathing. The 7' followed 
it when ‘‘ Mac” was prefixed to create a 
surname. Thus (Mac)Turlogh has yielded 
Curley and the less common Corley. Further 
North, probably, the retention of the 7 has 
resulted in the surnames Turley and Torley, 
both rare. O was prefixed only in the more 
or less artificial clan-name adopted by some 
of the O’Brien families—Ui Toirealbhach in 
its native spelling. 

W. W. Git. 


HE B.B.C. AND ‘SETTING THE 
THAMES ON FIRE” (clxxiii. 366).— 
The reference to this phrase reminded me of 
a letter in my possession, written in 1884, 
by the patron of an Oxfordshire living, in re- 
ference to the a i og vicar, who had 
previously served in the Royal Navy. 
He writes to his sister: 
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I called on —— at the Vicarage and had a 
chat with him. He is not a brilliant man by 
any means, and will not set even the tiny 
tributory of the Thames which divides his 


work than our old uncle [Vicar circa 1820-1866] | : 
| small or temporary seat in a conveynce. | 
have no idea why “ dicky ”’ should have this 


did among the people. What a dead alive 
thing the Church was in those days. 


P. D. Munpy. 


‘ANONS, EDGWARE (clxxiii, 369).—In 
Edward Walford’s ‘Greater London,’ 
vol. i, pp. 293-4 records that 


the marble staircase was bought by 
Chesterfield for his house in Mayfair; some 
of the pillars, too, at Chesterfield House 
originally belonged to Canons and were termed 
by the witty carl “the canonical pillars of 
his house.” The fine columns became a portico 
for Wanstead House, which has since been also 
demolished. The equestrian statue of George 
I (one of the many sculptures which adorned 
the grounds at Canons) was transferred to 
Leicester Square, where it was allowed to 
perish. The statue of George II in Golden 
Square, too, was part of the Canons spoil. One 
of the marble fireplaces found a a sa at 
the “ Chandos Arms” inn at Edgware; and a 
grand carving in wood, by Grinling Gibbons, 
which, as we find in Evelyn’s Diary, was pur- 
chased by the duke, was transferred to the 
great hall of Bush Hill Park, near Enfield... 
The iron gates which once closed the southern 
entrance now span the centre of the gardens 
of New College, Oxford; and it is said that the 
golden lamps which lighted the chief avenue to 
the house were for many years to be seen at 
Day and Martin’s shop in Holborn. Sic transit 
gloria. 


But in Rashdall and Rait’s ‘ New College ’ 
(1901), p. 89, it is stated that 


Ayliffe mentions that the screen in front of 
the garden, ‘“‘a curious Piece of Iron-Work, 130 
feet in length, was set up in the year 1711, and 
was made by that ingenious artist, Mr. Thos. 
Robinson at Hyde-Park Corner.” Ayliffe was a 
contemporary, and, as a Fellow of New Colllege, 
must have known the fact, but it is interest- 
ing to note that a tradition arose that the 
screen had been “ brought from Timon’s villa 


(Canon). Eg 
A. R. Bay ey. 
“* THICKIE ” (clxxii. 388; clxxiii. 376). — 


Weekley is not very satisfactory on the 


Lord 


word ‘‘dickie’’ (or better ‘‘ dicky’’ ?), 
“ Dicky-bird ’? may be compared with 
‘““ Robin-redbreast,’’ ‘‘ Mag-pie,’”’ ‘‘ Jack- 


daw,’’ ‘‘ Parrot ’’ (pierrot), and pierrot is a 
sparrow in France. As for Dicky, like 


Neddy, meaning a donkey, I am convinced 
that both ‘‘ Dicky ’’ and ‘‘ donkey ”’ are cor- 
ruptions of Dominicus, and refer to Palm 
Sunday, when the Ass became Equus Domini- 








cus, or “‘ The Lord’s Steed.’ But “‘ dicky ” 
has certainly always meant ‘‘ cheap” or 
‘insecure ’’ in Surrey since I was a boy, not 


parish on fire, but I don’t doubt he does more | only as referring to health, but also to a 


cheap and detachable shirt-front, and to a 


latter meaning. 
Epwarp J, G. Forss, 


OLE THE TAILOR (clxxiii. 282, 339, 

377).—Of the many stories I have heard 
about Poole, by far the best is this: at a 
garden-party to which King Edward VII had 
invited the ‘* Royal Warrant-holders,’’ Poole 
was vexed at meeting nobody who was of 
much fame or importance, and when the King 
greeted him, he remarked, ‘‘ Rather a mis- 
cellaneous gathering to-day, Sire.’’ ‘‘ Damn 
‘t all, Poole,’ was the reply, ‘‘ We can’t all 
be tailors.’’ 

Epwarp J, G. Forse. 


“POOD” IN NAME ROBIN HOOD 

(clxxiii, 318).—It may be hazarded, with 
submission, that the clipped name means 
‘* Robin of the Wood ”’ or ‘‘ Robin at Wood.” 
Countrymen in certain parts still pronounce 
‘* wood ’’ as ‘ hood.”’ dy. the old place-name 
spelling Udeburgh, Oddebruge, Uduceastir, 
Udecote, Wdeford, Udeham, Odelie, Uude- 
manecote, Odemerestor, and Odiete, with the 


modern Woodborough, Woodbridge, Wood- 
chester, Woodcote, Woodford, Woodham, 
Woodleigh, Woodmancote, Woodmansterne, 


and Woodyates. 
FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


USSIAN GEOGRAPHY: THE NUM- 
BER OF POLES (clxxiii, 217, 8.0. 


‘ Memorabilia ’).—Looking at the note on 
Russian education from the Revue des Deut 
Mondes and at the absurd statements about 
the number of the poles—one man said there 
were eight, another that there were thirty-six 
~it occurred to me to wonder whether there 
could be a misapprehension here; whether 
for ‘‘ poles”? in the original questions and 
answers, we should not read ‘ points of the 
compass.’ J know no Russian. Probably 
some correspondent can inform me whether 
the Russian words for the two resemble one 
another sufficiently to be mistaken one for the 
other. True, thirty-six would still be wrong 
—but might, again, be a misprint, or mere 
verbal error, for thirty-two; ahd eight could, 
in a way, be justified. 

I suppose that knowledge of the existence of 
the poles is too recent for any folk-lore to 
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have gathered round them. The Russian 
fliers’ recent exploit should help to correct 
these strange ideas, if, in fact, they are con- 
nected with the poles, 

H. F. 


ERMS FOR SCHOOL TRUANCY (clxxi, 
158, 211, 249, 286).—‘‘ Taking dog’s 
leave ’’ is a Shropshire expression for playing 
the truant from school. It is used also in the 
wider sense of doing anything without express 
permission, 
We ee Se 


poEM QUOTED BY DU MAURIER 
WANTED (clxxiii. 370). — The words 
“This ghastly thin-faced time of ours,’’ form 
line 139 of Swinburne’s ‘ Faustine,’ the 
twenty-first poem of the sixty-two in his 
‘Poems and Ballads ’ (first series), which was 
published in April, 1866. Every fourth line 
of the piece ends with the word Faustine. 
There are 164 lines in all. There is a pleas- 
ing reference to it on p. 15 of Swinburne’s 
pamphlet, ‘ Notes on Poems and Reviews,’ 
published by John Camden Hotten, 1866: 

I have heard that even the little poem of 
Faustine has been to some readers a thing to 
make the scalp creep and the blood freeze. It 
was issued with no such intent. Nor do I re- 
member that any man’s voice or heel was 
lifted against it ween it first appeared, a new- 
born and virgin poem, in the Spectator news- 
paper tor 1862. 

A brief account follows of the idea of the 
poem and of the chance which suggested it. 

Epwarp BENSsLY. 

St. Albans. 


‘ Faustine.’ After ‘ Dolores,’ probably the 
best and most widely known poem of A. C. 
Swinburne. 

Epwarp HeEron-ALten. 


{ut supra] 

The poem consists of 41 stanzas of four lines 
each: the second and fourth lines having the 
same rime throughout. The thirty-fifth stanza 
contains the line quoted: 

“ But the time came of famished hours, 

Maimed loves and mean, 
This ghastly thin-faced time of ours, 
To spoil Faustine.” 
A. R. Bayzey. 


Swinburne’s poem ‘ Faustine,’ from which 
the line is quoted, appeared in the Spectator 
of 31 May, 1862, pp. 606, 607. It was in- 
cluded in the First Series of Poems and 
Ballads’ (1866). 

L. R. M. Stracwan. 
Birmingham University. 
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Cavalier Drama. By Alfred Harbage. (New 
York, Modern Language Association of 
America ; Oxford University Press. 11s. 6d, 
net). 


THE intrinsic interest of the dramatic work 

produced between the beginning of the 
Civil War—or rather, between the beginning 
of Charles I’s reign—and the Restoration, is 
not great. On the other hand, the historical 
interest of it is considerable. It is a mistake 
to suppose that during the Commonwealth 
there was no play-acting or play-writing at 
all. We see England in those two decades 
of the seventeen-forties and -fifties too much 
as merely the scene of the Civil War and the 
enactments of Cromwell. People were still 
left, in numbers, who took an interest in the 
stage and performed plays in private; Pro- 
fessor Harbage tells also of plays performed 
publicly more or less with official sanction. 
What is more striking in Cavalier drama, as 
he calls it, is its difference in nature and 
appeal from Elizabethan and Jacobean drama. 
An explanation among \Baconians for the 
fathering of Bacon’s works of genius upon 
Shakespeare is, as we all know, the contempt 
in which the profession of playwright was 
held. No gentleman would engage in it. Now 
comes a change—-largely due to Henrietta 
Maria and the Continental influences that 
flowed in with her. The court takes up what 
popular taste—at least in some quarters— 
veers away from, and theatrical activities are 
now largely inspired by the Queen and her 
ladies, and calculated upon their taste and 
their acquaintance with literature. Some 
beginning had already been made by Queen 
Anne, and Charles had shown some practical 
interest in plays and players, but it was Hen- 
rietta Maria, daring herself to appear in ‘The 
Shepherd’s Paradise,’ who effectively pushed 
off the ball. The subjects taken for the plays 
is another noteworthy aspect of the question. 
Love, and heroism are the great groundnotes ; 
the Cavalier play, as Professor Harbage 
quotes from Wolff, was ‘‘ an ornate, spectacu- 
lar, rhetorical, sentimental, fortuitous med- 
ley,’’ full of lofty virtues and noble ideas. 
The stories came from Greek romances, with 
admixture of French notions—in those days 
who could get away from D’Urfé? As a 
prime instance of the popularity of this kind 
of material with seventeenth-century people 
of fashion, we are to consider Barclay’s 
‘ Argenis.’ Barclay, Scotch by descent, born 
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in Lorraine, educated in France, and known 
at the court of England, wrote his book in 
Rome, ‘‘ in the universal language.’’ Within 
ten years of its publication it had been trans- 
lated from Latin into French, Spanish, 
Italian, English and Dutch — editions of 
French translations by three different authors, 
appearing year by year during the ’twenties. 
This kind of heroic fiction grew and multi- 
plied, as we know, into the romances of the 
days of Louis XIV, and bore its part, trans- 
formed, in that flowering of literature and 
the love of literature which makes the most 
abiding glory of seventeenth-century France. 
One wonders what it might have produced in 
England but for the political upheaval. As 
it vas, Dryden and the Restoration drama 
did not step into action out of the blue. They 
joined themselves to a continuous dramatic 
tradition which, by the time it reached them, 
from the last of the Cavaliers, was somewhat 
stilted, predominantly feminine in emphasis, 
courtly and disdainful of the ribald and the 
coarse—yet with life in it still. The plays 
of the Restoration—‘‘ a story of vexed love 
affairs against a background of war ’’—bor- 
rowed material directly from the Cavalier 
plays, Professor Harbage believes, and at any 
rate the similarity between them is enough to 
warrant some closer examination of the latter 
with a view to juster estimate of the sources of 
the former. 

Having discussed the ‘ Trends ’ of the time 
in drama, Professor Harbage goes on in 
Part II to make a survey of the playwrights 
themselves: the courtier playwrights, the ama- 
teurs of town and university, and the profes- 
sional playwrights. Plays on the Civil Wars 
are followed by the private theatricals before 
and during the Commonwealth and by the 
closet drama of the Commonwealth ; and then 
by a chapter on the last of the Cavalier play- 
wrights. 

A useful list, chronologically arranged, 
gives all plays of the Caroline, Commonwealth 
and early Restoration periods, and a full 
Index completes and makes at all points avail- 
able a piece of work which goes to fill a gap 
which has needed filling. 


The Philosophy of Rhetoric. By I. A. 
Richards. (Oxford University Press. 
8s. 6d. net). 

‘TSSSE chapters, given as the Mary Flexner 

Lectures at Bryn Mawr, attempt—in a 





vigorous, original way which merits success— 
to revive an interest in a study which was 
once a chief occupation of the learned. Start- 
ing from the foundation, and constantly re- 
turning to it, Dr. Richards deals with 
Rhetoric as the art or true method of com- 
munication. A glance at older ideas and 
statements—and then he lays this down as, 
essentially, the enquiry as to how words work 
and what the procedure directed by the find- 
ings. What do we, and should we, really 
understand by a word’s ‘‘ meaning ”’ this or 
that? The Introductory lecture is followed by 
one entitled ‘ The Aims of Discourse and Types 
of Context.’ Context as supporting or modi- 
fying the significance of words is a notion 
in some sense familiar to anyone who has 
either reflected on speech at all, or learnt 
a foreign language. Dr. Richards, however, 
extends, and gives precision to what is cer- 
tainly in most people a half-conscious percep- 
tion. ‘The Interinanimation of Words’ 
carries this examination down into finer rami- 
fications, and is followed by a discussion of 
‘ Criteria of Words’ and by two discourses 
on Metaphor—all treating chiefly of the direct 
functioning of words. It has certainly been 
inconvenient in speaking of metaphor to have 
no definite names for the two parts of which 
that double unit consists; Dr. Richards calls 
them the tenor and the vehicle. 

The book abounds in ideas and counsels. 
Some of the best of these are concerned with 
repudiating the conception of a word as a 
thing of fixed and, so to speak, solid, mean- 
ing, with showing that it is a fluid entity, 
capable of almost indefinitely various appli- 
cation. Much is made of the native skill with 
which the mind seizes, interprets, understands 
the endlessly shifting significance of words in 
the communications made and received by 
everybody every day. It is suggested that to 
watch the action of this skill would be to 
gain new outlook upon, new material for, the 
new study of Rhetoric. Here we feel a little 
doubtful, just as we are inclined to feel doubt- 
ful about the whole modern tendency to occupy 
the mind so much with reflection upon itself. 
One more or less indirect outcome of it is 
surely to be seen in those ‘‘ anxious, over- 
careful attempts to copy perceptions and 
feelings in words, to ‘ hand over sensations 
bodily,’ of which modern prose at its most 
distinguished ”’ does, as our author justly 
complains, too often consist, 
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